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The sure sign of sup: riority 
S. S. PIERCE 


CANDIES 


The highest standard of quality 
Telephone Filled 


S. S. PIERCE CO 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


PoLk’s/ REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 


how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 
Write for Your FREE Copy 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 

Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 

Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C, A, 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1926, to Decem- 

ber, 1927, bound in cloth, reduced price .. each $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set .... $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, > eae $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents. ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 ets. each or.. 5.00 

The Horse—Treatment cof Sores, Diseases, ete. .60 “ “ 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 — 

The Horse’s Prayer 

The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card . 1.00 s 


Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 1.00 “ 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow 
The Folly of the Blinder ................. 30 * ‘i 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 


Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider... . . Fr 
Eulogy on the Dos, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease ..  .60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4..  .50 

What the Chained Dog says .............. 50 pA 


About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 cts. 
Humane Edueation Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 ..$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer —S 


The Air-gun and the Birds ............... — > 
The Trial of the Birds, 8 pp. .............. 120 “ 
The Care of Caged Canaries .............. me 


About the Cat 


The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease. . . 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 
Do Not Leave Y our Cat to Starve ’ 

“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 “ “ 
The Care of Cats, card, 10 cts. per doz. 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


For Pity’s Sake, paper, 15 cts. 
Our Go!d Mine at Hollyhurst,cloth, 35 cts. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .....paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London . 
Jack London Club Pesters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more.... each, 10 cts. 


.cloth, 75 cts. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


About Other Animals—Continue/ 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . .$1. 00 
What is the Jack London Club? 
Foreword from Michael Brother of Jerry” 30 
The Horrors of Trapping 5 
Why the Toad is so Useful 7 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............. * 


Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cts. each; ten for $1,00 
Sanctuary!” Selections from 
book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ‘ 


each, 5 ets 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ....... Fres 
The Teacher’s Helper in Ramee E ducation, 

32 pp. +, €ac.., 10 ets, 

Hume ane Stamps, in colors ................$ $0.25 per 100 

“Be Kind to Animals’? Pennants........... each, 25 ets, 

“Be Kind to Animals” Placard .......... each, 3 ets, 
Humane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 

ness to Animals, Reynolds .............. cloth, $1.00 

The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Bena 35 ote. 


paper, 15 ets. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 


cloth, 96 ets. 
Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 

ers, 20 pp. . .. each, 10 ets, 
Picture Lesson C ards, each, 10 cts., set of eight, 35 ets. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ....$3.00 per 100 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had, 8 pp.. 1.00 “ “ 
“Look at the Birds,”’ sermon by Dr. Jefferson. .30 “ “ 
Address to Boston Publie Schools 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... aes 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 150 “ “ 


A Talk with the Teacher ................. an * & 
The Coming Education .................. 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. ma" OS 
Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 

—Band _ Mercy, Humane Society, or 

Pitot star on blue ground, with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each 
Badges, gold finish, BO small, 5 ets. 

‘*Band of Mercy” Pennant ............... 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . . $3. 00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card.......... 
How to Form Bands of Merey ............ "50 we < 


Does It Pay, story of one Band of Mercy .. ‘30 ~ * 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C 


enthusiastic in their praise. 


chester, England. 


producers, 


Mr. Chas. A. Feisler, superintendent of the Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Humane Society, Erie, wrote on April 11, referring to 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


“This picture was used in four different theaters during the past week 
and was very well received at each showing.” 


It was also exhibited before church and school audiences in Hyde Park, 
Malden, Winchester, and Sharon, Massachusetts, where those who saw it are 


Films of this subject have recently been sold by us to Societies in Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda; Victoria, British Columbia; Edinburgh, Scotland, and Man- 


For terms of sale or rental, on standard regular or safety stock, write io the 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Cuticura Taleum 


Antiseptic. . Prophytactic < 
Fragrant and Refreshing 4 

The Ideal Skin and Baby Powder. A delightful 
perfume for the skin after bathing. < 


25c. everywhere Sample Free 
Cuticura,” Dept. L, Malden, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
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ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


AND MERCY TO* 
\ Every Livina 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The Electric. Current and Humane 
Slaughter 


INCE the story contained in our March 

issue of the demonstration in Chicago 
of the use of the interrupted current in the 
slaughter of our food animals we have been 
constantly in correspondence to secure the 
opinion of the best possible authorities as to 
the humaneness of the process. We have just 
received from Dr. H. Heiss, of Straubing, 
Germany, Chief Veterinarian and Director of 
Abattoirs, the following letter: 
Greatly esteemed Mr. President, 

In reply to your inquiry of the 2lst of 
March I take the liberty of advising you that 
I am thoroughly informed concerning the 
stunning process according to Prof. Dr. 
Mueller, and that I have introduced the same 
in the slaughter-house here. The effect is 
wonderful, the application particularly for 
hogs is of the simplest and most practical 
kind. Between the shock and the fatal stab 
which follows thereupon the animals are abso- 
lutely unconscious, only one must be careful 
that the stab is not delayed too long and is 
effected immediately after the animal leaves 
the trap, within about 14 to 1 minute. After 
the end of this period ‘the absolutely uncon- 
scious hogs again come to, stand up, eat and 
do not manifest any symptoms of suffering, 
any kind of aches or after-pains. A very 
simple electrical device for large animals, or 
cattle, has also been placed in use. A pres- 
sure on the contact button and the animal 
sinks to the ground and remains at least so 
long in an absolutely stunned condition until 
the knife can be used. The bleeding is just 
as good as with the application of the ordinary 
“shot apparatus” of Schermer-Karlsruhe. The 
cost is practically nothing. and all danger 
to the workmen is absolutely excluded. The 
wonderful part of the Leduc current is that 
also cattle which are not killed immediately 
after the collapse rise again to their feet, just 
as though nothing had occurred! 

I am myself familiar with the Chicago 
plants, and consider it as unquestionably pos- 
sible to stun the hogs by means of the trap by 
the electrical way, and only then to hang 
them on the rotating wheel. 

Dr. Heiss is regarded by the humane world 
as an authority of the highest standing. 


Years ago he won the great prize offered by 
the humane societies of Germany for his book 
on humane slaughtering. 

We have also kept in correspondence with 
the Institute of American Meat Packers and 
are informed that experiments are being seri- 
ously carried on in Chicago to secure an early 
adoption of the new method. This new 
method (we say this for the benefit of those 
who have not seen our former articles) renders 
the animal unconscious of suffering, that is, 
stupefies it by an interrupted current of rela- 
tively low voltage, the stupefaction lasting 
long enough to secure proper bleeding ensuing 
in death before consciousness returns. 

We are indebted to the Horse Association of 
America, Chicago, for our attractive frontis- 
piece. 


There are approximately 700,000 tractors 
on the farms of the United States, while the 
horses and mules on the farms of this country 
number 19,500,000. 

Number of tractors manufactured in the 
United States in 1920, 203,207; number sold, 
162.988. Number manufactured in 1928, 
171,137; number sold, 99,491. Those not 
sold here were exported. 


Canon Donaldson, Westminster Abbey, 
London, writes to the League for the Prohibi- 
tion of Cruel Sports, ‘“We are, I believe, enter- 
ing a new era in which ordinary men will be 
more and more critical of those cruel things 
hitherto preserved under the sanction of social 
custom.” 


The Animal World, London, says: In an 
interview with a representative of the Sunday 
Chronicle, King Alfonso said, among other 
things: “I believe that the time will come 
when the horrors of bull-fighting will be elim- 
inated, and left only to the romanticists to 
describe as a pastime of ancient days.” 


The English League for the Prohibition of 
Cruel Sports has lost a distinguished member, 
Lady Grey of Falloden, whose husband the 
world came to know so well during and after 
the great war. One who knew her intimately 
said of her: “No more rare and beautiful 
spirit has lived in this age of ebbing faith.” 


We Can’t Reach Them 


EITHER can the preacher. We mean 
the people who so much need being 
reached. What a lot of good sermons meant 
for sinners have been wasted on saints. But 
the preacher had prepared his sermon, there 
he was in the pulpit, and only the ninety-nine 
just people who need no repentance in the 
pews. He must have known, however, that 
there was at least one sinner present, and so 
had the satisfaction of dealing with him as he 
deserved, even if that sad unfortunate was the 
preacher himself. 

There are two classes of persons our maga- 
zine cannot reach. © Yes, three classes. First 
those who think it is written for children, 
second those who are so afraid they may see 
in it some story of cruelty that will offend their 
sensitive natures. And then there is the third 
class who cannot understand how there can 
be anything really worth their while in a publi- 
cation having to do with the protection of 
animals from cruelty and the training of a few 
hundred thousand children in the principles 
which lie at the heart of humane education— 
justice, compassion toward all that having life 
can suffer. 

Oh, no, it is not the speechless animal, sacred 
as are our obligations to treat him fairly, that 
most concerns humane societies. It is the 
human animal above all that we are working 
for in the last analysis. If through his awak- 
ened and fostered interest in the beasts and 
birds, man or child can be persuaded to deal 
kindly and justly with them, and there is no 
better way than through this interest, no one 
need worry about this man or child becoming 
deliberately cruel or indifferent toward his 
human fellow. Of course the animal benefits. 
But humanity even more. We say it without 
a moment’s hesitation that the five million 
children reached during the past thirty years 
by our American Humane Education Society 
have meant more in the way of forming the 
kind of character needed in American citizen- 
ship than half the colleges of the land have 
done. It’s out of the heart that the issues of 
life come forth. Trained heads with no high, 
just, generous ideals nourished at life’s deep 
centers whence conduct springs have been 
and always will be the foes of social righteous- 
ness, national integrity and_ international 
peace. 
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A Little Furry Prayer 


Reprinted by special permission from The Saturday Evening 
Post, copyright 1929 by The Curtis Publishing Company 
IF I must die, I pray this be my grave, 

A soft protection for a baby hand. 
Or on a flyer’s helmet may I wave, 

A warm defiance in an arctic land. 
If I am trapped, I hope that I may lie 

About the throat of someone who will care 
That once I, too, adored the open sky, 

And frisked with joy in bright October air. 
Dear Father of four-footed things, I ask, 

Whatever be the fate I cannot guess, 
May I be spared this final cruel task— 

Eternity as trimming on a dress. 

OWENS 

The Jack London Club is a movement which 
has for its object an appeal to men and women 
who believe in fair play and justice to all, to 
see to it that animals are not cruelly exploited 
to provide entertainment for them. Over 450,- 
000 men, women and children in the United 
States have allied themselves in this humane 
movement. Everyone of discrete age is eligi- 
ble to membership in this Club. 


It was in our offices that the Jack London 
Club was started. It has gone far and is carry- 
ing on its beneficent work in many lands. 
The following copyright telegram to the New 
York Evening Post from Paris is evidence of its 
influence in that great city :— 

Paris, April 23—The prefect of police was 
given a protest today signed by more than 
eight thousand Parisians urging that perform- 
ing animals be barred from the stages of places 
of entertainment for humanitarian reasons. 
Among the signatories are members of the 


French branch of the Jack London Club. 


A Letter from Cairo, Egypt 

Editor, Qur Dumb Animals 

Dear Sir: I constantly read with pleasure 
your paper Our Dumb Animals which you 
kindly send to the Cairo S. P. C. A. and in 
which I always find some very sound and in- 
teresting stories. I read of a Jack London 
Club and I should like to be one of its mem- 
bers. I am actually working at the Cairo 
S. P. C. A. trying my best to alleviate pain 
and suffering to the poor animals. I am giv- 
ing the best of my advice to owners of animals 
for the better care of their animals. I should 
like to do more and shall be extremely glad 
and obliged to you if you would kindly help 
me with vour ideas and suggestions. Believe 
me, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
Dr. V. R. Gaz, Veterinary-Surgeon 


Furs—A Confession 


The Anti-Steel-Trap League, Washington, 
D. C., was the recipient of this letter, which 
we are permitted to publish: 

“Some years ago I received a ‘wonderful!’ 
gift, which seemed like the best rub of Alad- 
din’s lamp.—a sable coat, costing nearly 
$1,000, and containing so many pelts. I 
have, fortunately, alas!, forgotten the boasted 
number. This coat was my joy. I stroked 
its soft-hued loveliness with pride. Then I 
read Lucy Furman’s article in the Atlantic 
Monthly and the tragic replies it evoked. 
Those illuminating letters changed my pride 
into humiliation. Now I whisper peccavi to 
its tragic beauty. The $1 I am enclosing is 
so inadequate. I wish it were more. It is 
freighted with contrition and prayer.” 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 
Sudden Death of Commander 


Breck 


UST as this issue of our magazine 
was ready for the press the follow- 
ing telegram was received: 


Washington, D. C. 

Commander Breck passed away 

last night at South Milford, Nova 

Scotia. Burial here, Arlington 

Cemetery. No details yet. 

Sue Hicerxs 

Secretary Anti-Steel Trap League 
To all humane workers and those es- 
pecially interested in the crusade against 
the steel trap the news of Commander 
Breck’s death will come as a great shock. 
This may mean the discontinuing of the 
plan of the Anti-Steel Trap Committee 
of Massachusetts for an Initiative rela- 
tive to abolishing from the Common- 
wealth the steel trap, as that was 
something Commander Breck was engi- 
neering and was going personally to 
carry through. At the moment it is un- 
certain what action may be taken in re- 
gard to this Initiative in Massachusetts. 


Moral Traits in Animals 


I do not share the contempt with which 
many uninformed people regard the higher 
members of creation which, though they were 
not actually ancestral, bear many resem- 
blances to ourselves. Prolonged and sympa- 
thetic observation reveals many noble traits 
of character in all the higher members of the 
mammalian kingdom, near to or remote from 
ourselves. Among all the social mammals 
and birds, especially, we observe comradeship, 
mutual helpfulness, maternal and _ paternal 
devotion to the young, the sharing of danger, 
and willingness to sacrifice life for offspring or 
for a comrade. Such moral traits, if observed 
in ourselves, would rank among the most de- 
sirable elements of human character. 

Henry OsBorn 


New York Bans Cropping 
The cropping of dogs’ ears was made illegal 
in the state of New York last month, when 
Governor Roosevelt signed the anti-cropping 
bill during “Be Kind to Animals” Week. 
Thus ends a vicious and cruel practice of long- 
standing in another state, Massachusetts hav- 
ing taken the initiative in 1928 in enacting a 
law to prevent the mutilation of dogs’ ears. 
The New York law makes it a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a substantial fine and imprison- 
ment, to cut off any part of the ear or ears of a 
dog, or to cause the cutting, and a person own- 
ing a dog cropped in violation of the 
law is equally liable. Exception is 
made in the rare cases where the op- 
eration is certified by a veterinarian 
as necessary for the life or health of 
the dog. An additional clause stip- 
ulates that persons applying for dog 
licenses must declare if the dog has 
been cropped or not. The law will 
go into effect on September 1 next. 
Just as we go to press (May 8) 
word is received that a law has been 
enacted by the legislature of Con- 
necticut forbidding dog cropping. 
There is strong likelihood that the 
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Information for the Many 


OW and where can I buy humane furs?” 
is a question that many are 
of the Humane Societies. Complete or 
definite information on this question is 
as yet unavailable. Fur-fabries, however 
are coming into vogue. They are pow ob. 
tainable in considerable variety in leading 
shops that cater to fashion. The vast bulk 
of furs are procured by the steel-irap, a 
grossly cruel method which will continue unti} 
the trap is abolished and outlawed. 

To the Anti-Steel Trap League. Washing- 
ton, D. C., of which Edward Breck is presi- 
dent, we are indebted for the following lists: 

The Black List of Furs—Fox, |adger, 
bear, all cats (including the larger varieties), 
coney, coyote, ermine (weasel), fisher. fitch, 
hare, rabbit, kolinsky, lynx, wildcat, marten, 
mink, mole, muskrat (Hudson Seal). nutria, 
opossum, otter, raccoon, sable, skunk, wolf, 
wolverine. 

The White List—All hides of the ungu- 
lates (hoofed animals), including, loosely, 

Horse, pony, zebra, ete. 

Cattle, with calf of many kinds. 

Sheep, including broadtail, Persian lamb, 

astrakhan, krimmer, vicuna, mouflon, ete. 

Goats and kids, including caracul, guanaco. 

Camels, with alpaca, llama, etc. 

Deer, with moose, caribou, reindeer. elk, ete. 

Seals, with the guarantee of having been 

taken by non-cruel methods. 

Silver and black foxes today come almost 
exclusively from fur-farms. 

*‘Never buy any fur which has even the 
faintest suspicion of the steel-trap about it,” 
urges Pres. Breck. ‘You need be in no fear, 
in doing this, of hurting either the trapper or 
the fur dealer. If you insist, moreover, upon 
wearing furs you will lighten your conscience; 
you will encourage the humane production of 
fur-bearing animals; and you will help to rid 
your country of the heinous crime of allowing 
millions upon millions of warm-blooded ani- 
mals to be foully tortured to death every year 
in the atrocious steel-trap.” 


asking 


Eighty-eight pupils of the Senior High 
School, Chelsea, Mass., sent in their names 
during April for enrolment in the Jack London 
Club. Their teacher in biology, Pearl A. 
Maynard, does not overlook or disregard the 
humane bearing of the Jack London move- 
ment upon the science of all living things. 


Trained animal acts once popular features 
on the vaudeville stage became losing propo- 
sitions with the growth of the Jack London 
Club. When the truth about them prevailed 
managers could no longer book them. 


day is not far distant when this 
outworn and inhumane practice will 
have been rendered obsolete in all 
the states. 


FIRST PRIZE POSTER BY EDGAR BROOKS 


Grade 8, Junior High, Milton 
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2,000 Awards in Prize Poster Contest of Mass. S. P. C. A. 


School, Press and Pulpit 
B KIND TO ANIMALS—we empha- 


size it every day in the year, but dur- 
ing the annual Anniversary (April 15- 
90, 1929) it received unusual recognition in 
Massachusetts, inspired by the Proclamation 
of Governor Allen, as published in Our Dumb 
Animals for May, and due to the activity of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the other 
“animal” societies of the Commonwealth. 
Most significant was the observance of 
Humane Day in schools and the culmination 
of the state-wide poster contest open to all 
schools, public and parochial, throughout the 
Commonwealth. Superintendent Burke of 
the Boston school department and hundreds 
of other superintendents and supervisors of 
art co-operated with the Massachusetts S. P. 
c. A. in bringing to the attention of many 
thousands of pupils the claims of the animal 
world for justice and compassion. Nearly 
10,000 (9,692 to be exact) copies of the new 
96-page “Humane Bulletin” were distributed 
by the Society to teachers in elementary 
grades above the second, in response to replies 
from the superintendents of schools in all 
parts of the state. Many interesting pro- 
grams were carried out, Boston and some 
other schools observing the day on Friday, 
April 12, because of the holiday April 19. In 
Worcester prominent men and women visited 
the schools for brief talks on kindness to ani- 
mals. At Central Junior high school, Mans- 
field, an essay contest was held. In Win- 
chester recitations, dramatizations, original 
compositions, songs, and posters were used 
in the elementary schools. In Chelsea, differ- 
ent topics were assigned to the various grades, 
while pupils in grade 8 were introduced to the 
Boy Scout pledge. The object of the Week 
was explained in assembly at Central Junior 
high school, Quincy, followed by instructions 
in caring for dogs. Illustrated talks were 
given in several Malden and Medford schools 
and in 28 Boston parochial schools by Miss 
Lucia F. Gilbert. who has recently joined the 
humane education staff of the Massachusetts 
$. P. C. A., while Miss Maryott, Band of 
Mercy organizer, gave similar talks in schools 
in Boston and elsewhere. 


Mass. S. P. C. A. Gives Prizes Worth $1,000 

Most successful was the annual prize poster 
contest, for the best designs submitted by 
pupils above the third grade in elementary 
schools and those in junior and senior high 
schools, both public and parochial, throughout 


FIRST PRIZE POSTER BY CLAUDIA HART 
Grade 6, Clapp School, Stoughton 


Massachusetts, in which the S. P. C. A. 
awarded more than 2,000 prizes. The first 
prize was the new Angell medal, with blue 
ribbon; the second prize, a similar medal with 
red ribbon; and the third prize, or honorable 
mention, a year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals. In all, 374 first prizes were given, 
616 second prizes, and 1,019 honorable men- 
tions. There were 4,283 posters submitted, 
which came from 362 schools in 127 different 
cities and towns. Only the best posters in 
the respective schools were sent in, so many 
times the number given above were made by 
the pupils. For example, in Cambridge, from 


which came the largest number of posters, 


KINDNESS 


FIRST PRIZE POSTER BY IRMA SAVEN 
Freshman Class, Murdock School, Winchendon 


11,000 pupils first made small designs. From 
these the instructors asked 1,300 children to 
make larger posters to meet the size require- 
ments of the contest. From this number, the 
art supervisor selected 347 to be entered in 
the Society’s contest. 

It is evident that, as a result of the contest, 
many thousands of children all over the state 
were engaged in preparing posters, all on the 
subject of kindness to animals. The best of 
the prize winning designs were exhibited in 
the Fine Arts department of the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, throughout Be Kind 
to Animals Anniversary and the fol- 
lowing Sunday, where they attracted 
wide attention. Later these posters 
were sent to Haverhill, where they 
were shown in the Library there and 
in store windows, and to other towns. 
Some of the posters were reproduced 
in the Boston press, and a few of them 
are illustrated on this page. 

In many instances the awards were 
made at public assemblies of the par- 
ticipating schools. President Francis 
H. Rowley appeared before the pupils 
of the Brookline High School, April 
30, and personally presented the 
eight first, five second, and four third 
prizes given in that institution. From 


Unite in General Observance of Be Kind to Animals Anniversary 


before, and the Mass. S. P. C. A. feels that its 
investment of more than $1,000 in the expense 
of the enterprise is fully justified in the hu- 
mane educational results. 


Bell of Atri Film in School and Church 

The Society’s film, ““The Bell of Atri,”’ was 
exhibited in schools in Malden and Sharon 
and before church audiences in Hyde Park 
and Winchester. Lantern slides calling atten- 
tion to the Anniversary were distributed to 
many movie houses throughout the state, 
where they were exhibited during the Week, 
and large illustrated posters, bearing a similar 
legend, were sent out to many towns. The 
press of Boston and the entire state co-operated 
more generously than ever before in giving 
publicity to the Week’s activities. The Be 
Kind to Animals slogan appeared in some of 
the Sunday comic strips; the Christian Science 
Monitor on April 15 carried a full page of 
special illustrations under the captions, “They 
do much for us—Turn about is fair play,” in 
which the usefulness of animals in various 
countries was displayed. 


Mass Meeting on Humane Sunday 

Humane Sunday, April 14, was observed in 
Boston, as in the last two years, by a mass 
meeting under the auspices of the Animal 
Welfare Association, for which President 
Chester Green and his associates deserve 
much credit. Bulfinch Place church was 
filled to capacity for the combined religious 
service and humane addresses, Rev. Christo- 
pher R. Eliot presiding. President Rowley 
was one of five speakers, each limited to ten 
minutes, representing the various humane 
organizations in Boston. His address is given 
in full elsewhere in this issue. The Animal 
Rescue League was represented by Julian 
Codman, the New England Anti-Vivisection 
Society by John Sturgis Codman, and the 
Audubon Society by Winthrop Packard, while 
Dr. Florence Duckering discussed ‘The Ques- 
tion of Food Diet.” There were readings by 
Mrs. Lucille Vandiver, dramatic leader of 
Parker Memorial. Humane literature was 
liberally distributed, in connection with an 
exhibit of posters, periodicals and pamphlets. 
Humane sermons were delivered by Rev. Alfred 
C. Church, pastor of Free church, Andover, 
Rev. Alfred Schmalz, pastor Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church, Belmont, and other ministers 
in different places. Rev. Charles H. Rust. 
pastor of Plymouth church, Worcester, gave 
a radio talk over WTAG, April 18. 


_ A FRIEND IN | NEED 


newspaper reports at hand, it is evi- 
dent that the poster contest attracted 
more attention this year than ever 


FIRST PRIZE POSTER BY PAUL WILSON 
Grade 8, Junior High, Maynard 
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“Pelican Bill,” a Friend to Man 


HARRY TURNER MARTIN 


ACK in the days when “Pelican Bill” 
had two good eyes and flew with the 
flock, nobody knew very much about 

him. He attracted no more attention than 
any one of a thousand of his kind. 

But one bleak morning about ten years ago, 
Bill, as he has since been named, lost one eye 


“PELICAN BILL” AT REST 


from a gunshot wound inflicted at the hand 
of a cruel, law-breaking hunter. Thus 
maimed, he decided to live alone, seldom asso- 
ciating with the more perfect specimens of the 
pelican tribe. And today, chiefly because of 
this isolation, he is known in almost every har- 
bor on the Pacific coast. He visits all of them. 

A familiar figure along the water-fronts, Bill 
is returning to mankind good for evil. In 
exchange for gunshot, he has extended friend- 
ship. Placing his trust in humanity, despite 
his missing eye, the great old pelican closely 
approaches the haunts of man at all seasons of 
the year and has ingratiated himself with all 
who make his acquaintance. He is the pet 
of the veteran water-fronters. Woe to the 
individual who attempts to do Bill further 
harm. Those who know and admire the lonely 
old pelican would no more think of injuring 
him than if he were a friendly dog. 

Above all, Pelican Bill is a weather prophet 
—or at least is regarded as such by his many 
human chums along the various docks. Not 
a few of the ancient mariners declare Bill to 
be infallible. If on a sunny afternoon Bill is 
seen sitting dejectedly on a pile, his great bill 
sunk upon his breast, his wings drooping and 
his feathers ruffled, that means rain within 
twenty-four hours. And if, in addition to 
this, Bill should stand for long intervals on 
one foot, with the other tucked up under him, 
that means that the rain will be accompanied 
by heavy winds and consequently heavy seas. 
Many of the old sea-dogs on the lumber 
wharves believe that the U. S. Weather Bu- 


reau should take its tips from this remarkable 
pelican, posting storm warnings for the benefit 
of navigation whenever Bill performs that 
stunt of balancing himself on one of his beau- 
tifully webbed extremities. 

Of course Pelican Bill may be overrated as 
a prognosticator of future weather conditions. 
Perhaps he makes no claims to being a prophet 
as regards things of a climatical nature. But 
all skeptical persons will have a hard time con- 
vincing the water-fronters that Bill is without 
a natural gift as a forecaster of what the ele- 
ments have in store for humanity. 

The wise old pelican will permit his human 
friends to approach within a few feet of him 
and will even accept a fish extended to him at 
arm’s length, but none are allowed to touch 
him. He is never vicious. He merely re- 
sents undue familiarity with a flap of his huge 
wings and moves over to the next pile. Bill 
is the personification of dignity in appearance 
and in every motion. 

Loss of one eye has in no way handicapped 
this bird as a diver. He rises to great heights 
above the bays or the ocean and keenly in- 
spects the waters with his one remaining eye. 
Then, head down, he falls like a flash into the 
brine, emerging after several seconds with his 
dinner. When the supply of small fish is 
great, Bill, like all pelicans, stores away a 
supply in his great pouch, for future consump- 
tion. This pouch lies just below his enormous 
bill. When filled with fish, it is very con- 
spicuous. 

There has been no little speculation as to 
why Pelican Bill, after losing his eye, so 
quickly shunned the great flocks of pelicans 
that make their home along the western coast 
and cast his lot with human beings. This is 
a question that never will be definitely an- 
swered, for Bill has no way of communicating 
with his human friends. But it is believed 
by many that the old pelican, deeply con- 
scious of his injury, suffered no little humilia- 
tion as a result of it and went into voluntary 
exile. 

Yet at times when a distant flock of pelicans 
trails gracefuily across the sky, Bill, from his 
perch on a pile, cranes his neck to watch them 
intently until they are lost to view. And a 
far-away look, touched with something akin 
to sadness, comes into the old bird’s single eye. 


June, 


To a Seagull 


MARY FLORENCE RICHARDS 


LONE white gull on incoming tide— 

Out where the billows lift and ride, 

Adrift to the rhythm of the gray sea’s ».0an, 
Dear white gull, so calm and lone ! 


Lone white gull in rose-tinted sky— 
Glistering image circling us by, 
Winging the heavens, at home on the sc«, 
Would that I were fearless as thee! 


Lone white gull on rickety pile, 

Head under wing, resting awhile— 

Ceased for a moment from scanning the deep, 
Beautiful gull, sweet be thy sleep! 


The Chickherd 


LEO I. MOONEY 


VER hear of him? Well, he’s just as 
existent with the chickens as the shep- 
herd is with the sheep. What does he do? 
Why, he feeds and waters the chickens and 
keeps them from harm while they're traveling, 
This is how he works. Shippers of chickens 
to market in the large cities are naturally de- 
sirous of having their fowl arrive in the best 
of condition. It affects the price received 
and encourages future business to have their 
chickens meet the commission merchant well 
fed and watered. 

Chickens are usually shipped by the carful 
from a loading point which is used as a cen- 
tralization depot by poultry raisers for many 
miles thereabout. The chickherd originates 
at this point, where he engages himself for a 
certain sum to feed and water the entire ship- 
ment en route to its destination, each of the 
shippers paying a proportionate part of his 
charge. This insures proper protection of 
the chickens from falling crates, as the chick- 
herd is ever watchful for such occurrences as 
the train proceeds around curves; and the 
entire procedure of feeding, watering and pro- 
tecting the fowl prevents needless suffering by 
the little feathered necessities of man. 

Freights are slow moving at best, and were 
it not for the chickherd many chickens would 
die from thirst and for want of food. He is 
well paid for his work, and in addition to the 
compensation received, he is entitled to all 
the eggs laid by his charges en route, which, 
in a twenty-four hour run with a full car of 
chickens, often amounts to thirty dozen eggs. 


Ai 


SEAGULLS IN HARBOR AT PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Thousands of them spend the winter here and feed on the dressings of fish, liberally supplied 


by fishermen and from cold storage. 


About three-fourths of the gulls leave in the summer. 


They are very tame, and form one of the picturesque sights of this quaint old town. 
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Vacation Thoughts 


I THINK Id like to go 
Were bells don’t ring, 
Nor clocks strike, nor whistles blow, 

Nor gongs sound— 

And I'd have stillness 

Al! around. 

Not real stillness 

But low whispering 

the trees 

Or hum of bees; 

Or wavelets purring over stones 

In strangely weird and tangled tones. 
Or—maybe—the katydid; 

Or the song of birds in treetops hid— 
Or just some low sweet sounds like these 
To fill a tired heart with ease. 


Bird Sanctuaries 


F. S. SAUNDERS 


NDER the migratory bird act passed by 
the last Congress there will no doubt be 
many bird sanctuaries established throughout 
the country by the joint action of the several 
states and the Federal government. This is 
certainly a step in the right direction towards 
the welfare of our bird life. In the United 
States there are 80 Federal bird sanctuaries 
already established and probably as many 
more have been created by private individuals 
or by state legislation. 

Birds and other wild life are quick to take 
advantage of these sanctuaries wherever they 
exist. A splendid example of this is to be 
found at Back Bay in Portland, Maine, where 
the shooting of wild ducks is prohibited. In 
autumn the Bay is literally black with the 
thousands of ducks that find refuge from 
hunters, and many people ride about the 
Baxter Boulevard to see them. Some of these 
ducks linger all winter and grain is supplied 
them until warmer weather prevails. 

The first appropriation made by Congress 
for the development of the Federal bird sanc- 
tuaries is $75,000. It will be available in July 
and will be used largely in preliminary sur- 
veys. In 1930 the appropriation will be 
$200,000, and in 1931 the money available 
will be $600,000 to complete surveys and pur- 
chase the land wanted. Then, for six years 
following, there will be $1,000,000 each year 
for the purchase and establishment of these 
refuges for wild life. 


Hospitality Day 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the M. S. P. 
(. A. held a Hospitality Day at the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital on Tuesday, May 
7. The attractions included a food table, in 
charge of Mrs. Florence Morrill and Mrs. 
Fred Kimball; utility table, Mrs. Howard F. 
Woodward; demonstration table, Mrs. Agnes 
P. Fisher, Mrs. Sarah E. Baker, and Miss 
Augusta P. Eaton; and an exhibition of at- 
tractive garments made of fur substitutes, by 
Mrs. Anna May Peabody. Mrs. Edith 
Washburn Levinstein, president of the Aux- 
iliary, and Miss Helen W. Potter, secretary, 
were hostesses for the tea, at which Mrs. 
Arthur Hurlburt poured. Mrs. E. L. Klahre 
was in charge of the bridge. Mrs. Frank H. 
Stewart, of the Welfare Committee of the 
Children’s Hospital, gave a talk illustrated 
by moving pictures. 


Remember the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in your will. 
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Value of the Rose- 


BENNETT 
A the winter, with its snows and 


ice, has gone and the wind is blowing 

from the south, we awaken some morn- 

ing in May to find that the rose-breasted gros- 

beak has returned from his sojourn in the 

South and is again among us with his beautiful 
song and bright flashing colors. 

The male grosbeak is black and white with 

rose-colored spots on his breast and under each 
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breasted Grosbeak 


B. SMITH 


very useful to man, especially to the gardener 
and farmer. It is decidedly insectivorous 
and destroys great numbers of injurious in- 
sects, especially those harmful to fruit and 
shade trees. It is also fond of the weevil 
which is a most persistent and pernicious 
enemy of garden plants and farm crops. In- 
spection of the stomachs of these birds re- 


vealed that the food was about equally divided 


ROSE-BREASTED, GROSBEAK ONLY A FEW DAYS OLD 


wing. He attains this full bright color by 
the second week in May. The beak is white. 
The male is a sweet singer, his song having 
been called a warble but it is too enthusiastic 
and staccato for such description. The voice 
resembles somewhat that of the robin but it is 
more musical and is of the very highest type. 
There is no mistaking the bright colors of 
the male but one may mistake the female for 
a sparrow, since she resembles that bird except 
that she is larger than the sparrow. There 
surely is no resemblance between the male and 
female grosbeak. A white stripe over the eye, 
which is quite prominent, may help to iden- 
tifv the female. The beak is a heavy brown. 
In winter the grosbeak takes up its residence 
in the West Indies, Mexico, Central and 
South America, but as spring approaches it 
longs to return to the northern home. Mi- 
gration takes place during the night with the 
bird flying great distances at one time. Its 
summer home is usually north of Central 
Ohio but may be in many other places from 
east to west. It is one of the late arrivals. 
The nest of the grosbeak is a frail, bulky 
affair constructed of weeds, twigs, and root- 
lets, and is placed in bushes or trees from five 
to twenty feet from the ground. Often the 
grosbeak builds in swampy places and in 
thickets. Usually there are four eggs which 
are pale green, profusely specked with brown. 
Both birds incubate, the male taking his turn 
on the nest with the mate. 
Like nearly all other birds, the grosbeak is 


between vegetable and animal. A quantity 
of grain and garden peas was found which was 
very small compared with the number of insects 
destroved. The grosbeak eats wild fruit but 
for some reason does not bother cultivated 
fruit. The fact that it is so fond of the Colo- 
rado potato beetle and destroys so many of 
the larvee should be sufficient justification for 
loss of the little garden supplies and grain. 
This bird has been known completely to rid 
potato patches of this great pest. To the 
fruit grower it is of great value because it 
destroys the caterpillars and borers so injuri- 
ous to fruit and shade trees, and because it 
feeds extensively on scale-insects and plant- 
lice. The grosbeak, or any other bird which 
destroys so many pests, should be encouraged 
to live near one’s home and should be offered 
every protection. 


Secretary Stimson’s Pet 


The “Old Soak,” as Secretary of State 
Stimson named his pet parrot when he was 
Governor General of the Philippines, is being 
brought from Manila to his master in Wash- 
ington, says the Young Catholic Messenger. 
The Old Soak speaks Chinese. One of his 
favorite tricks is to climb from Col. Stimson’s 
foot to his shoulder and perch there content- 
edly. When his master left Manila the Old 
Soak seemed to grieve and pine for him. On 
learning this, Secretary Stimson had his pet 
sent to Washington on the President Wilson. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Addressed envelope with full return 
postage should be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


Approaching the Goal 


Address of PRESIDENT ROWLEY at meeting of the 
Animal Welfare Association, Boston, Humane Sunday, 
April 14. All speakers were limited to ten minutes. 


GOOD many years ago, I can’t remem- 
A ber just how many, I began to get 
letters from a Jew living in Charleston, South 
Carolina. Wouldn't I help him in _ popu- 
larizing throughout the whole country the 
four words “Be Kind to Animals”? He 
wanted any number of things done by our 
Society through its magazine, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, to accomplish this. He seemed to me 
more or less of an impossible sort of fellow. 
I put him off. He kept at it. If I said “No,” 
he insisted I meant “Yes.” He won the day. 
Finally, we put the words on metal signs on 
nearly every horse-drawn vehicle in the Com- 
monwealth and published the slogan in a 
hundred different ways. 


Then he began to plead for a “Be Kind to 
Animals Week.” We took that up, urged it 
through our literature and magazine. A little 
later at a meeting of the humane societies of 
the United States it was made a national 
affair. From this country it has spread to 
England, to several continental countries, 
until today it has more or less recognition in 
nearly every so-called civilized land. 

Henry Lewith, the Jew, is dead. 
tribute to his memory today. 


He who is interested in the welfare of ani- 
mals, if he thinks, is confronted with one of 
the saddest and most inexplicable mysteries of 
life. The wider his knowledge of what the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air, and 
especially of what those patient burden 
bearers and toilers, the horse, the mule, and 
the ass, have suffered at the hands of man for 
how many millenniums Heaven alone knows— 
the wider his knowledge of these sufferings, I 
say, the more appalling grows the mystery. 
Guiltless of any wrong, violating no moral 
law, the magnitude of their sufferings and the 
duration of them stagger the imagination. 
How can you reconcile this with your belief 
that there lives and reigns a good and just and 
compassionate God? 

Of course if you believe all that that great 
apostle Paul says, you may think that God 
isn’t interested in animals, for Paul evidently 
didn’t think He was when, urging that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, the fact that vou 
shouldn’t muzzle the ox treading out the corn, 
he says, “Does God then care for oxen?” “Or 
saith he it altogether for our sakes?’ Un- 
doubtedly Paul says ‘for our sakes.” But a 


I pay this 
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greater than Paul said that the Eternal saw 
that the birds were fed and that He even took 
note of a dying sparrow. 

I have no answer to this mystery of animal 
suffering. I dare not let myself think too 
much about it. Yet, in spite of it, I still 
believe that God is good and that “righteous- 
ness and judgment are the habitation of His 
throne,” and that sometime and somewhere 
the mystery will be solved. 

Among the sufferings of animals, as I can 
see it, those endured by the ones sacrificed for 
human food outbulk all the rest. Something 
like 100,000,000 four-footed animals are killed 
annually in the slaughter-houses of the United 
States. Approximately 60,000,000 swine, 
some 16,000,000 sheep. and about 10,000,000 
calves. The 13,000,000 beef animals killed are 
supposed to be stunned before the use of the 
knife. Many of these, however, with practi- 
cally all the swine, and sheep, and caives, are 
jerked up by a hind leg and so suspended in 
the air have their throats cut and are left to 
bleed to death, consciousness lasting from a 
minute and a half to three minutes. 

For 20 years the humane societies of the 
United States, led chiefly by the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, have been striving to bring about a 
humaner method. A few years ago we 
thought a rapid and economical and practical 
stunning device had been invented as the re- 
sult of a ten-thousand-dollar prize offered by 
the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. It was a failure. Again 
and agin we tried to find the instrument de- 
sired. Delay after delay, unavoidable, dis- 
heartening. followed. 

A little over a year ago I learned that a 
special electric current was being experimented 
with in Munich which, it was said, rendered 
the animal receiving the shock unconscious for 
a period of time sufficient to have it bled out 
before consciousness of any suffering could 
return. (Please forgive the use of the “I,” 
but I being chairman of the National Commit- 
tee having this matter in charge, the burden 
of the task has naturally fallen to me.) I 
began correspondence at once with the Mu- 
nich expert using this method. I secured 
letters from several prominent German abat- 
toir presidents and humane leaders asserting 
their confidence in the painlessness of the 
stupefying shock. Meanwhile through corre- 
spondence with the Institute of American 
Meat Packers I found that they had learned 
of the Munich method, and were experiment- 
ing with it. Three months ago a demonstra- 
tion was arranged for at the abattoir of the 
Armour Company, at which I was present. 
From all the evidence I can obtain, I believe 
this special electric current is going to reduce 
to a minimum the sufferings of our food ani- 
mals in the process of slaughter. It is al- 
ready being tried with the smaller animals, 
especially with swine. The peculiarity of the 
current is that it is of low voltage, that is, a 
voltage of only from 50 to 80, but the current 
is interrupted from 8,000 to 10,000 times a 
minute. In from two to three minutes after 
the shock the animal will get up and walk 
about as if nothing had happened, the stupe- 
faction lasting only about that length of time. 
The discoverer of the nature of this current, 
the French physician Leduc, said he had been 
kept under its influence for 29 minutes, con- 
scious of no suffering and returning to con- 
sciousness none the worse for his experience. 
This is why when asked for my topic today 
I said, ‘Approaching the Goal.” 
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South Dakota’s Bull-fight 
OUTH DAKOTA, famous for its Round- 


ups, is permitting this year a bull-fight 
as an added attraction. Two years avo the 
President of the United States and his wife 
were widely advertised as endorsing the show 
with its more or less barbarous treatment of 
animals. Learning of the bull-fight we wrote 
Governor Bulow in part as follows: 

The humane societies of the United States 
are greatly disturbed by the news item printed 
in the Bismarck (North Dakota) Tribune of 
April 10, 1929, relative to the staging of  bull- 
fight in South Dakota. 

I am not well acquainted with the humane 
laws of your great state; I only know that 
such an attempt as is forecast would not be 
permitted in a large majority of the states of 
the Union, and hundreds of thousands of 
people in this country would be greatly dis- 
tressed to know that South Dakota was in- 
dulging in a sport of this kind. 

I beg of you if possible to use your influence 
against introducing bull-fights into the United 
States. You will by so doing win the unend- 
ing gratitude of, I am sure, the vast majority 
of the people of this country. 

Believe me, with high regard, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Francis H. Rowtry 
President 

The Governor has replied to our letter in 
most courteous terms, saying that he has been 
assured by the man who has charge of the 
arrangement that care will be exercised to 
protect the animals from cruelty, that the 
bulls will not be wounded in any way, that no 
horses will be used, that it will be largely a 
game of the toreadors dodging the attacking 
bulls, and further says there is no law of the 
state prohibiting the event. 

Doubtless there is no law to prevent such 
a show, but there is a law in South Dakota to 
prevent cruelty to animals, and we hope that 
the one humane society of which we have 
knowledge in the state will do its duty in 
seeing that law is not violated. The worst 
thing about the whole affair is the undoubted 
effort of these round-up people to introduce a 
real bull-fight into this country, but they may 
as well know first as last that that will never 
be permitted. We have not yet fallen quite 
so low. 


Refused Admission 


Presenting the following letter addressed to 
Dr. Simon Flexner, of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, and after having been kept waiting for 
55 minutes, the three whose names appear at 
the beginning of the letter were refused 
admission: 

“The Duchess of Hamilton, Miss Lind-af- 
Hageby, Miss Delius, of England, accom- 
panied by an American friend, would greatly 
appreciate permission from Dr. Flexner. or his 
representative, or superintendent of Rocke- 
feller Institute to see the Institute and Animal 
Houses. 

“They make this request particularly in 
view of Dr. Flexner’s public statement, made 


_in their presence before a meeting of New York 


women, that no more suffering is involved in 
experiments on dogs at the Institute than in 
human surgery. 

“They understand, also, that it has been 
stated repeatedly that no objection is made by 
directors of laboratories to receiving visitors 
who hold humanitarian views. 


“New York, March 14, 1929.” 
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, MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. IN THE COURTS 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital Convictions in April 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 For non-sheltering horses and swine a defendant 
ST ne at was sentenced to thirty days in jail. 

i elertnarians Driving a horse unfit for labor, $50 fine. 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief Allowing dog to suffer after injury, $10 fine. 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.v., Ass’t Chief Cruelly driving a lame horse, convicted, placed 
E. F. SCHROEDER. p.v.m. on probation for one year. 


W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. ne cattle and horse, plea of nolo, case 


G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. Inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon a dog, three 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent months in House of Correction. 


é f Non-feeding horse and hens, fined $25, appealed, 
Dispensary for Animals fine reduced to $15. 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Leading lame cow, $15. 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, Permitting a horse to be subjected to unnecessary 
from 11 to 1. cruelty and suffering, $25 fine and two months in 
House of Correction, latter suspended. 
for of horse, horse ad- 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 
Hoy. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor Hospital Dispensary — 
MBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer Cases entered 624 Cases 1,763 Since 1924 the Federation of the Bird Clubs 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary Dogs 434 Dogs 1,407 of New England has secured for Massachu- 
Trustees of Permanent Funds Cats 174 Cats 333 setts, either by gift, purchase or legislation, 
Joun R. Macomper, President of Harris, Forbes Horses 8 Birds 18 twelve wild life reservations, totaling about 
and Company ; Birds 6 Horses 7 2,000 acres. Ten of these are in the eastern 


Cuarces G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- Monkey 1 Rats Q part of the state, one in the central, and one 
tional Bank of Boston D 


of the Squirrel Duck 1 in the extreme western section. Much of this 

Safe Deposit and Trust Company Operations 561 land is undeveloped and in its present state 

Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,'15, 79,958 does not provide the maximum food supply 

Prosecuting Officers in Boston Dispensary Cases 153,086 and shelter, nor is the required warden service 

Regent 6609 ——— available. The officers of the Federation are 
233,044 now planning for its development and care. 

Harry L. ALLEN Herman N. DEAN 

Harvey R. FULLER Frep T. Vickers 

Water B. Pope Haroip G. ANDREWS 


Davip A. Boron saaend WILLAND O ur Ne W Sp ri Nn g fi eld S h e lt er 


County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Fuuuer, Boston, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
F. Ciark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Wituiam Enos, Methuen, Western Essex 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 


Wittiam H. Lyne, New Bedford, Bristol, 


WriyFiELp E. Dunuam, Attleboro, 


Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. Haswe tt, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., massacHuseTts SOCIETY. OR 
BURN LEVINSTEIN, Pres.; Mrs. Wm. McDonaxp, 2 
First Vice-Pres.; Mrs. E. L. KLanre, Second Vice- ANIMAL SHELTER 
Pres.; Mrs. A.J. Fursusu, Treas.; Miss HELEN W. SPRINGFIELD OFFICE 
Porter, Rec. Sec.; Miss A. P. Eaton, Cor Sec.; : 31 ELM ST. 
Mrs. A. P. Fisuer, Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 12,342 
Cases investizated 

Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely put to sleep.... 

Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs ee Society’s work in Springfield has widened so rapidly during recent years under the 
Animals inspected faithful and efficient management of Officer Theodore W. Pearson, and the city itself has 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely so come to appreciate the Society’s service, that on May 1 we opened our new shelter 
put to sleep for small animals, the photograph of which appears above. Here our ambulance will be 
a ee : garaged and here kennels have been provided for the temporary care of lost and unwanted 
small animals. For those in health homes will be found, for the diseased and fatally injured a 
bered in the wills of Mary A. Allen of Canton, lethal chamber has been provided. 
Alice W. Whitney of Medford, and Louisa M. An average of at least 200 a month of these unfortunate small animals is called for by our 
Morse of Dedham. ambulance. Heretofore we have had to care for them as best we could. With our present 
May 14, 1929. facilities we are particularly well equipped. The driver of the ambulance with his family 
oo 5 lives in the house next the shelter, and telephone calls will be answered nights, days, holidays, 
yr and Sundays. The Shelter is situated on Memorial Avenue. 
their local editors to republish. Copies so More and more, we believe, we shall have to provide these shelters as the work for small 
mutilated will be replaced on application. animals increases. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
CuHarLes G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
CuHarLEs E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Australia 


‘Nicasio Zulaica C. .......... Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder........ Cuba 

Anthony Schmidt............ Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo.......... Ecuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley ....... Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé .....Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. ..Madeira 


J. A. Forbes..... ..New Zealand 
Parker............:.. Philippine Islands 
Joaquin .. Spain 


Rida Himadi................Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning....... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, 8: — Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine WwW eathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Seymour Carroll, C olumbia, South Carolina 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


More About Mr. Himadi 


A paper published in French at Beirut, 
Syria, devotes a column and a half to an arti- 
cle entitled, “Reaction against Cruelty,” 
which relates to the remarkable work of Mr. 
Rida Himadi in prosecuting the movement 
against cruelty to animals in that country, to 
which reference has been made frequently in 
these columns. Mr. Himadi advises us that 
recently the law protecting birds in Beirut 
and surrounding villages has been made very 
effective. 


We have received an attractive picture of 
the ambulance of the Augusta, Georgia, Hu- 
mane Society, an organization numbering 299 
members. We congratulate Dr. Ed. L. 


Sumerau, president, George R. Sousa, humane 
officer, and the other officials of this growing 
society for their progress. 


OUR DUMB 


On Its Way Around the World 


MONG the interesting humane periodi- 

cals that come to us is L’Ami des Ani- 
maux from Switzerland. In the last issue of 
this publication we learn that all the societies 
of that beautiful land, those of both the French 
and German sections, are to unite upon some 
day in May or June which will be observed as 
humane day. .It was because of the successful 
observance of last year by a part of the Swiss 
societies that all of them are to join in the 
celebration this year. We owe much to the 
lands across the sea. They have had and 
still have much to teach us and many experi- 
ences by which we should profit. It is a 
pleasure to know that once in awhile some- 
thing like this annual observance of a day or 
week for the welfare of animals that has had 
its origin among us has won a hearty following 
with them. The spread of this annual ob- 
servance from land to land has been one of the 
remarkable things in the history of humane- 
ness during the past twenty years. 


Good for Norway 


The Swiss magazine spoken of above gives 
us this extraordinary bit of news: A Norwe- 
gian fisherman, one Aaron Ilaksen, was charged 
last January by the society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals with having impaled 
upon his hooks small live fish, the society 
holding this to be a violation of the anti- 
cruelty law. The defendant, supported by 
many witnesses, claimed that fish could not 
be called animals and were insensible to pain. 
The court, would not admit the plea of the 
defendant as warranted. It insisted that fish 
are animals and said there was no doubt about 
it, and that there was no proof that fish used 
as living bait did not suffer, that the custom 
was unfortunately too common, and that such 
treatment of live fish fell under the law for the 
protection of animals. Recognizing, how- 
ever, that the fisherman did not know he was 
violating a law, and the fact that this manner 
of fishing had long been practised, the judge 
acquitted the accused and asked that the state 
pay the cost of the trial. 


Medals for Saving Dogs’ Lives 


The “Humane Medal” of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. was awarded to Anthony Jeremiah 
of Pittsfield, Mass., in recognition of his heroic 
and humane act in saving a dog from drown- 
ing after it had broken through thin ice. 
Jeremiah, who is a cripple, unhesitatingly 
waded into the water nearly up to his neck 
and brought the dog to safety. Officer Edwin 
D. Moody, who represents the S. P. C. A. in 
Berkshire County, noted the boy’s brave 
rescue of the dog and recommended a reward 
for him. The medal was presented by Mayor 
Jay P. Barnes. 

Another Angell humane medal was awarded 
to a Boston janitor, Ray Daniels, who, disre- 
garding grave danger to himself and even the 
advice of firemen, broke into a locked apart- 
ment where a collie dog was confined and car- 
ried the animal down the fire-escape to the 
street. Amidst the flames and smoke at the 
time of rescue this was a conspicuously meri- 
torious act. Officer Herman N. Dean of the 
S. P. C. A. formally presented Daniels with a 
medal as a token of his heroism and humane- 
ness. 


. . 
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Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 21 
to 26; Humane Sunday, April 27, 1930 
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Horses to the Fore 


NDER the sponsorship of a prom'nent 

group of horse lovers, past and pr sent 
devotees of ‘‘man’s noblest friend,” a notable 
banquet was held on April 23 at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. On this occasion, unicie in 
conception, and commendable in purpose, 
some eight hundred men foregathered, f{rater- 
nized and enjoyed an evening featured in gen- 
erous variety. 

With the inimitable Will Rogers, horse:nan 
as well as humorist in his own right, as the 
keynoter, the gathering was early set for the 
evening’s program which continued for four 
hours. The after-dinner speakers, all well- 
known in Greater Boston for their associ:tion 
with the horse, severally discussed the differ- 
ent types which make up the saddle and 
driving classes. 

Gen. Francis Peabody talked of hunters 
and jumpers, Allan J. Wilson of harness 
horse sport, Augustus Goodwin of the thor- 
oughbreds, Ex-Gov.-General Forbes of polo 
ponies and Fred F. Field of horse shows. Each 
of the speakers urged a rekindling of interest in 
the horse from the standpoint of sport, health- 
ful recreation, and the development of charac- 
ter in rider and driver, especially in youth. 

Mr. Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary of the 
Horse Association of America, was the princi- 
pal speaker. His address, illustrated with 
screen pictures, held the closest attention and 
received its merited applause. He reviewed 
the horse industry as it stands today, rep- 
resenting one and a half billions of invested 
capital. From charts presented upon the 
screen it was strikingly apparent that in New 
England the rearing of the horse in general 
was much less extensive than in former years. 
He said: ‘Regardless of your feelings toward 
the use of horses and mules in the utility field, 
on farms or in cities, you are all of one mind 
respecting pleasure horses, whether they be 
race horses, polo mounts, hunters or saddle 
horses of three or five-gaited type. You all 
love some type of pleasure horse; your pres- 
ence here is evidence of that.” 

Mr. Dinsmore cited the advantages and 
opportunities of developing a system of safe 
and picturesque riding trails in New England 
and showed how this has already been done 
in Vermont. 

This horse lovers’ banquet was a significant 
affair. It purports a revival of interest in the 
horse and the recognition of the benefits to 
be derived from equestrian sports. 


S. P. C. A. Exhibition in Seoul 


Koreans will have an opportunity to learn 
of the activities of the S. P. C. A. in Seoul, 
according to Mrs. Thos. Hobbs, honorary 
secretary of the Chosen S. P. C. A., who 
writes as follows: 

The largest Industrial Exhibition that has 
ever been held in Seoul is to be opened on 
Sept. 20 and to continue for 50 days. We 
have secured a position in one of the halls and 
are planning to bring our work and aims before 
the people of this land. We estimate that 
this will cost us about $200 and ought to be 
money well spent. Most of the important 
people of the country will have to attend “by 
order,” and we are going to make them under- 
stand that the Society exists. Government 
conducted parties from all over the country 
will be brought up and made to view the 
exhibits. Things are done a little differently 
here to what they are in the West. It is a 
4 opportunity and we shall make the most 
of it. 
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! Have No Time for Such 


WILLA HOEY 


I HAD a friend, a spirit blythe and gay. 

I thought I knew her, but just yesterday 

We me! a dog. I stroked his friendly head, 

And she went on, then turned and said, 

“Vou love those horrid creatures far too much, 
L have no time for such.” 


Since then my heart grows cooler toward that 
friend, 
In fact I think our friendship had an end 
The day she scorned his fond caress, 
[ feel quite sorry, but I must confess, 
We seemed to lose our kindred touch— 
“T have no time for such.” 


The Horse-Superb 


MISS Z. I. DAVIS 


O machine can take the place of 
the horse, always, even in 
these days. Almost the whole city 
has been stirred over the splendid 
faithfulness and strength of draft 
horses, now being used to open up 
a street adjoining one of the main 
thoroughfares of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. So impressive is the horse 
sense, sagacity, obedience, cautious- 
ness, adaptability and good nature 
of these great beasts, that they 
were given honorable mention in 
the daily papers. 

The special work of these animals 
in this particular case is to pull a 
great wagon skeleton across the 
axles of which is a steel girder 
weighing tons. Slowly the trusty 
creatures roll their burden up the 
slippery hill. Folks pause to thrill 
at the strength shown. 

But the driver gives all his atten- 
tion to the task in hand. He feels 
that on him depends the safety of 
the load. His team knows his 
signals on the reins, and his voice 
quietly encouraging. They dig in 
their spiked shoes and pull. Vapor 
streams from their nostrils. With 
ears cheerfully forward, they toss 
their magnificent heads up and 
down, as if saying ‘‘yes” to their 
kind owner and driver. 

The wheels creak on the ice but never stop 
their rolling. The horses never falter. The 
driver knows they must not or the task is a 
task failed. Not tightly but firmly the driver 
holds the reins. He talks to the team low 
spoken words, hardly heard by those upon the 
sidewalk who watch the struggle. Some say 
itcan’t be done. Others say it can and cheer 
and encourage both the driver and the horses. 
Great muscles flex and relax, hoofs chip iron 
spikes into the ice, inch by inch the team gains 
victory. The beam weighs more than seven 
tons. Thedriver couldn’t move it alone. One 
horse would try in vain. But the team and 
driver have the strength to do the task and 
do it—to them it is just “day labor.” 


A Rabbi's Testimony 


One of the best papers written recently on 
Humane Education is by Rabbi Max Heller. 
It appeared in the Presbyterian organ known 
as Moral Welfare. The Rabbi says, among 
many other excellent things, ““To me there is 
no greater or higher aim than in bringing about 
an enduring peace through the real progress of 
Humane Education.” 
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Horses and Motors 


WALTER A. DYER 


in the papers which state that in some 

cities more draft horses are in use today 
than there were a few years ago. Many truck- 
men have found them more useful than motor 
trucks for short hauls. And yet I always dis- 
like to see horses driven in the thick of heavy 
motor traffic in large cities. They seem some- 
how out of place in the midst of al] the ruth- 
less rush and uproar. How wearing it must 
be to equine nerves! Whenever I see a horse 
or a pair of horses in the turmoil of New York, 
I always wonder what they think of it all, 


l OCCASIONALLY run across news items 


Wide World Photos 

LADY WRIGHT, HER PONY “PLUS FOUR,” AND 

OTHER PETS AT HER- HOME NEAR 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


whether their senses have become somehow 
dulled, or whether they sometimes dream of 
green pastures and open roads. City horses 
appear to have adapted themselves to the 
urban conditions in an extraordinary manner, 
and their drivers are often unbelievably skil- 
ful, and yet I would not be sorry to learn that 
the horse was becoming obsolete in our largest 
cities. 

In our small towns it is a different matter. 
Here horses are not so completely outnum- 
bered and their rights are more generally rec- 
ognized. There are things the horse can do 
more economically than the automobile, par- 
ticularly where frequent stops are necessary. 
In my town the milkmen and the icemen and 
the expressmen use horses. The large dairy 
companies in the suburbs of many big cities 
maintain stables of wonderfully intelligent and 
efficient animals. These horses, like those of 
the American Railway Express Company, 
appear to be invariably well treated. Perhaps 
this is merely a matter of enlightened selfish- 
ness, but it is pleasant to be able to say a good 
word now and then for the humanity of large 
corporations. 

T lived one winter in a house next door to 


the express office, and I used to enjoy watch- 
ing the horses from my window. The space 
in which they had to turn around and back 
their wagons up to the loading platform was 
small, and the cleverness with which they per- 
formed the maneuver was a delight to behold. 
One of them had learned to obey the words of 
his driver who stood on the platform, backing, 
turning, starting ahead, and stopping without 
a touch of the reins, until he felt the rear 
wheels roll squarely into place. The other 
was less clever, but he tried, and his attempts 
were sometimes amusing to watch. His more 
skilful companion would turn and observe him 
with a look which seemed eloquent of superior 
disdain. An automobile, needless to say, 
cannot back itself around to a platform. 

There are many ways in which the horse 
bids fair to hold his own; there are still things 
he can do which are beyond the powers of the 
automobile. The average New England 
farmer, for example, finds a team of horses 
more generally useful on his rough acres than 
a tractor. Whenever I see a motor truck 
hauling cordwood along the sticky spring roads, 
however, I rejoice: too often that sort of labor 
is heart-breaking to horses. The sound of 
sleighbells still occasionally enlivens the win- 
ter air in my part of the country, and a horse 
and buggy, though arare sight, is not unknown 
along our roads. It is likely to be some time 
before the horse will become entirely extinct 
in the country. 

There are many points other than useful- 
ness, however, in which the horse is superior 
to the motor. In the eyes of lovers of horses 
—and they are many—the animal possesses a 
beauty which the finest automobile cannot 
claim. The most flowing streamlines, the 
most carefully designed hood and top and 
body of our expensive cars must always appear 
more or less hard and mechanical. They can- 
not compare with the arching neck, the flow- 
ing mane and tail, the intelligent head, the 
shapely legs, the curve of back and flanks of 
the horse. The most highly polished enamel 
is not as handsome as the glossy coat of a well- 
fed and well-groomed horse. 

There is grace in every movement of a high- 
bred horse. How proudly he lifts his head at 
the familiar footstep! How knowingly he 
looks about! With what dignity he draws the 
heavy load! How beautifully he trots! “He 
paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength.” 

There is a personality in the animal which 
the machine must ever lack. The automo 
bile is not intelligent. It does not turn lus- 
trous eyes upon you as you enter the garage. 
It does not stamp and paw and whinny for an 
apple or a lump of sugar. It does not thrust 
a velvet muzzle into your hand and gently 
nibble your palm. It does not love you. 

If the time ever comes when the horse is no 
longer seen on our streets and country roads, 
when hoofbeats no longer sound upon the 
bridge, when gasoline has at last driven away 
the simpler and more direct horsepower, when 
the last stable has been converted into a ga- 
rage, then man will have abandoned that which 
was once an intimate and familiar part of his 
life and which added something of beauty and 
of friendliness to his days on earth. 


We all like a man who says what he thinks 
—when he agrees with us. 
—The Associated Magazine 
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To “Spot” 


VERNA LOVEDAY HARDEN 
WE sought the wild, forsaken ways 
Together always, you and I; 
We both loved Beauty, looked for her 
In tree, and rock, and stream, and shy. 


I understood the things you said 
With joyous bark and wagging tail; 
You told me how you loved the woods, 
The singing trees, the winding trail. 


I know that you believed in God— 
I saw it in your trusting eyes; 
Perhaps, today, you climb with Him 
The happy hills of Paradise. 


It’s lonesome here without you, Spot, 
But at the journey’s shining end 
We'll take the winding trail again—— 
Till then—God keep you, Little Friend. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annu- 
will necessarily depend upon the age of the 

onor. 


The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
’ Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 


SIBERIAN TIGER 


This great animal from the Arctic shores is 
rarely seen in civilization. It attains massive 
size, often measuring ten feet from head to 
tail, standing three feet in height, and weigh- 
ing 500 pounds. 
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Our Ancestral Animals 
IV. Their Liberties 


LOUISE HUBERT GUYOL 


HEN the Colonists in New Plymouth 

divided their cattle, according to a 

public Court held on the twenty- 
second day of May, 1627, 

“It was further agreed at the same court: 

“That if anie of the cattell should by acsi- 
dent miscarie or be lost or Hurt: that the same 
should be taken knowledg of by Indifferent 
men: and Judged whether the losse came by 
neglegence or default of those betrusted and 
if they are found faulty, that then such should 
be forced to make satisfaction for the Com- 
pany’s as also their partner’s damage /:.”” 

On the 15th day of November, 1636, exactly 
sixteen years after the first Pilgrims waded 
from the Mayflower to the Plymouth shore, 
each man was made inevitably responsible for 
his own live stock, by the passage of the 
following law: 

“That every mans marke of his Cattle be 
brought to the towne book where he lives and 
that no man give the same but shall alter any 
other brought to him and put his owne upon 
them.” 

This law was passed on the same day that 
another provided for the appointment of a 
Clerk of the Colony Court. In the following 
January one Nathaniel Sowther was appointed 
to such position and his first entries have to 
do with animals and their markings. Each 
man’s name is listed, with the mark he must 
use for his cattle and the Clerk has enlivened 
the records with many little pictures, of slits 
“of the fore side of the far eare,”’ of crosses 
and triangles—the variety of markings is 
incredible. There are peeces and_ scotches 
and round cutts and swallows cropt, and a 
“snipp kutt.”’ And here we find mention of 
two mares, one belonging to Nathaniel Mor- 
ton whose “‘naturall markes of a black couller 

tending to an iron gray being whit 
on the topp of her head downward,” 
to which he must add markings in the each 
eare. John Morton’s “Mare coulté” had ‘a 
starr of white in the forehead and two hinde 
feet white the horse coulte and a 
tipp of white on the Nose.” 

Then came laws for the keeping of the cattle, 
and in 1637 “*William Nelson is hyred to keep 
the cowes this yeare at the same wages he had 
the last year wich is 50 bushells of Indian 
corne and is to keep them untill the middle 
of November next.” 

Other keepers followed, and one was “‘to be 
paid by eich man according to the number of 
his cattle pportionally and according to the 
tyme they are kept by him.” 

Only the milch cows and working beasts 
should be kept about the town. He who did 
not remove the rest of his cattle from the town 
by May had to “forfeit tenn shillings a peece for 
every beast remayneing here.” None should 
suffer calves nor goats to go without a keeper. 

Later came laws “That all swine above three 
months old shalbe ringed from the first of 
Aprill next untill the last of October following 
upon the penalty of vid a swine as often as 
they shalbe found runing during the said 
term pvided that if any shall loose their ringes 
upon warneing ringe them again psently and 
if any swine be complayned of to be unruly or 
break into mens grounds that they beyoaked 
also.” 

No oxen should be kept about the Towne 
except “when they are wrought” and a pen- 
alty was imposed on owners of young cattle 


except when on the south side of the town, with 
a keeper. 

This was in 1640. 

The next year, 1641, the Massacliisetts 
Body of Liberties was adopted, by the General 
Court of the Colony of Massachusetts i}ay— 
the result of much thought on the part of 
Nathaniel Ward, Minister at Ipswich. “bred 
to the law,” and by members of the General 
Court, then by the freemen of the various 
towns, again by the General Court, and after 
revisions, vetoes, votings, and more revisions, 
there came into being the earliest New Eng- 
land Code of Laws, “for the free fruition of 
such liberties, Immunities and priviledges as 
humanitie, Civilitie, and Christianitie call for 
as due to every man in his place and propor- 
tion; without impeachment and Infringement 
hath ever bene and ever will be the tran- 
quilitie and Stabilitie of Churches and Com- 
monwealths 

Among the “‘Rites, liberties and priveledges” 
that were to be enjoyed by the members of 
the Commonwealth, the animals were consid- 
ered from the points of both fruition and 
humanitie 

“No mans Cattell or goods of what kinde 
soever,”” we read, “shall be pressed or taken for 
any publique use or service unless it be by 
warrant grounded upon some act of the gen- 
erall Coirt, nor without such reasonable prices 
and hire as the ordanirie rates of the Countrie 
do afford. And if his Cattle or goods shall 
perish or suffer damage in such service the 
owner shall be sufficiently recompenced.” 

The next law, numbered 32, reads: 

‘*‘Every man shall habe libertie to replevy 
his Cattell or goods impounded, distreined, 
seised, or extended, unlesse it be upon execu- 
tion after Judgment, and in paiment of fines. 
Provided he puts in good securitie to prose- 
cute his replevin And to satisfy such demands 
as his Adversary shall recover against him in 
Law.” 


Then: 


“92. It is ordered by this Court that no 
man shall exercise any Tyranny or Cruelty 
towards any Bruit Creatures. which are usu- 
ally kept for the use of man.” And: 


“93. If anv man shall have occasaion to 
leade or drive Cattel from place to place that 
is far off, So that they be weary or hungry, or 
fall sick, or lambe, it shall be lawful to rest or 
refresh them, for a competent time, in any 
open place that is not Corne, meadow, or 
inclosed for some peculair use.” 

Thus Pilgrim and Puritan early provided 
for their cattle the liberty to live unfettered by 
cruelty. And was this law, providing for rest 
and refreshment in transportation across the 
limited domain of New Plymouth, the root 
from which has come our wide-spreading 
Federal laws for the protection of animals in 
transit across these broad United States? 


Copyright, 1929, by Louise Hubert Guyol 


Eprtor’s Note: The fifth and final installment of this 
series, “‘Their Value,” will appear in the next (July) issue 
of Our Dumb Animals. 


. . 
. 


More than 200 essays on “Justice and Com- 
passion” had been received in the prize con- 
test announced by Our Dumb Animals up to 
the time of going to press with this issue. It 
is hoped that announcement of the winners 
may be made in the July number. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Value of Humane Education 


JENNIE R. NICHOLS 


Field Worker of the American Humane Education Society 


that Humane Education means merely 

being kind to animals, I want to tell 
you how much more it is than just that. Ani- 
mals ced kindness; they cannot speak for 
themselves and they are made to endure un- 
told and unnecessary suffering. We all know 
that. But it is not the animals that we 
Parent-Teacher people are thinking about, 
primarily; nor is it primarily the animals that 
the American Humane Education Society is 
thinking about in its great work that has so 
vastly improved the conditions under which 
the animal world is living. What we are 
thinking of is the way it affects the develop- 
ment of the child’s character,—the way it 
awakens in men, women and children the 
spirit of which these improved conditions in 
the animal world are the expression. 

Criminal records, particularly those of the 
last two or three years among our youth, prove 
that mere education of the intellect is not 
enough. Such education not only does not 
prevent crime, but it even makes crime more 
astute. If we would reduce our criminalities, 
we must educate the heart as well as the in- 
tellect. Statistics show that those countries 
which have included humane education in 
their curricula for the longest period, have the 
lowest crime records. Is not that, in itself, 
sufficient reason for this teaching? 

Cruelty begets cruelty. You remember 
how the old Romans had their youth witness 
all kinds of brutalities, that their hearts might 
thus be hardened to make them better war- 
riors—better fighters. Let us give our chil- 
dren the kind of positive teaching that will 
make them feel, in their hearts, that kindness 
and sympathy which will make their lives and 
the lives of all with whom they come in con- 
tact, better and happier. 

The easiest, simplest way to appeal to the 
little child is through his pets. And good im- 
pulses, if given an outlet, as in the care of pets, 
are the beginning of right character training. 
Children so often do not know how to carry 
out good impulses that may be stirred within 
them by a picture or a story, and if they don’t 
carry them out, they are straightway forgot- 
ten. But if they have a pet—a cat, or a dog, 
or a pony, or even the birds in the yard that 
need food and water—they see the oppor- 
tunity to act at once upon the impulse felt 
within them,—and every kind act re-acts 
favorably upon character. 

Teachers in the so-called “tough districts” 
of our large cities tell us that the organization 
of a Band of Mercy shows results almost imme- 
diately in the dispositions of the children 
interested. 

The statements of teachers, commissioners 
of education, and men like Angelo Patri and 
John Galsworthy, affirm that children taught 
humane education are easier to discipline, 
kinder in their attitude toward one another, 
better children in every way. Many teachers 
have borne witness to the truth that nothing 
has done so much to create a spirit of good 
will and fair play among their pupils as the 
teaching that has first awakened this spirit 


Hu so many people have the idea 


toward all animal life. Columbia University - 


has a chair for the promotion of Humane 
Education. Cut into stone at Cornell Univer- 
sity are these words: “Above all nations is 
humanity.” This broadening spirit of hu- 


manity and good-will is slowly spreading 
throughout the land, trying to match the evil 
with the good, to substitute the humane ideal 
for the spirit of violence and hostility kindled 
anew by every war; and one of the surest 
means to foster this spirit is to begin with our 
little folks, giving to them this education of 
the heart that will make justice and compas- 
sion habits that will, as they grow older, char- 
acterize their attitude toward their fellows. 
The child who grows up cruel and indifferent 
to suffering is a menace to society. Humane 
Education arouses those childish emotions and 
impulses which are the determining factors in 
the development of character. The citizens 
of tomorrow are in our schools today. Here, 
today, are the criminals, the law-breakers, the 
war-makers, as well as the teachers, the 
preachers, the law-makers, the best and the 
worst. Is it not worth our while to do all we 
can with the little folks, to prevent crime, 
rather than punish it after it has been com- 
mitted? It is so easy to lead children. You 
can’t push them or pull them or drive them, 
but you can lead them. They love to do what 
they will be praised for doing; even grown- 
ups have that weakness. And they are so 
quick to imitate us older folks. Let us really 
try to have them see only kindness and justice 
and compassion in the home and in the 
school. 

Humane education means, then, a finer 
citizenship—citizens of the future trained in 
those principles of justice, kindness, and good 
will towards all, on which, alone, an enduring 
republic can be built. Let us then, in our 
homes, in our schools, everywhere, train our 
children and ourselves to be kind. Elbert 
Hubbard said, “‘Men are great only as they 
are kind.” The world today needs more 
kindness. 


As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 
James RussELL LOWELL 
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Saved by Deer 


ALICE A. KEEN 


NCE when I was building houses in the 
Rockies, I was so anxious to reach a cer- 
tain stage in their construction I took a chance 
and stayed too late in the autumn. On our 
last day it began to snow—a blizzard that no 
human being would dare. We had only a 
little food left for the five of us and no suitable 
skis to help us over the snow. On the second 
night of the storm a herd of deer desperately 
in need of shelter came into our camp. Very 
quietly, so as not to frighten them into a 
stampede, we rounded them up and drove 
them into one of the unfinished buildings. 
On the third day, the storm having abated, we 
all set to and made a heavy drag and got 
ready flat strips of wood to bind on our feet 
as runners. Then we harnessed the deer to 
the drag, piled on our duffle bags and, clinging 
to its sides, started down the mountain. When 
we approached the town we gave the deer who 
had saved our lives all the sugar left in our 
provisions and turned them loose to go back 
to their upland forests. I have never shot a 
deer since that day. 


Progress. The Latin verb from which it is 
derived means “‘to stride forward.” Has man 
made progress? He has undoubtedly stridden 
prodigiously in the past century. But for- 
ward? Does the airplane carry him on nobler 
and more profitable errands than the ox-cart 
and the chariot did his ancestors? The air- 
plane, marvel of gods and men, deals death in 
battle and writes a cigarette advertisement 
across the noonday sky. Morally then it is 
on the level of the spear and the wooden In- 
dian. Purpose and direction are the test of 
whether our striding has been forward. 


LEWISOHN 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 


Wide World Photos 


BETTY BRADLEY, LOS ANGELES, OWNS THESE PETS 


The pet deer of little Bettv Bradley ran away from home recently and was found wander- 
ing through the downtown section of Los Angeles by a policeman who “arrested” him and 
put him in jail. Betty heard about it and identified her pet who was returned to her on 
condition that he will not be allowed to stroll again. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryorrt, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, ete. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and forty-four new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in April, nearly all being 
in schools. Of these 311 were in Georgia; 66 
in Rhode Island; 55 in Virginia: 27 in Massa- 
chusetts: 23 in Maine; 20 in Florida; 16 in 
Tennessee; ten in Pennsylvania; six in 
Texas; four in Syria; two in Illinois; and 
one each in Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina and Wisconsin. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 171,727 


Hen Broods Five Kittens 


STRANGE story comes to us from La 
Porte City, Iowa, about a hen on a near- 
by farm which was found by her owner to be 
_ missing till he discovered her in a high nest in 
the henhouse, spreading her wings over five 
tiny kittens and two eggs. In another nest was 
the mother cat, whipped in the contest for 
possession of the babies. After enjoying the 
unique situation for several days, the owner 
removed the hen so the cat might feed her 
kittens. The hen appeared greatly incensed 
and refused to “‘set.” 


Unusual activities in the schools of Blair 
County, Pa., are indicated in the organization 
of large and enthusiastic Bands of Mercy. 
In the Curtin school, Altoona, one was organ- 
ized with 240 members. Every pupil in the 


Alleghany school, 200 in all, signed the pledge. 
The township school in the same city has a 
Band with 125 members. 


HERBERT HIGGINBOTHAM AND SOME OF HIS BIRD-HOUSES 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
“Pussy’s in the Well” 


ALICE A. KEEN 


S I stepped outdoors from my kitchen one 
morning I found our old gray cat behav- 
ing in a strange and agitated manner. As she 
was a mother I surmised that her excitement 
had something to do with her family of kittens. 
Sure enough, in another moment I heard a 
muffled mewing. The cat, with many back- 
ward looks to see that I followed, led the way 
to the’ old-fashioned well and, looking down, 
I spied one of her kittens clinging to a rock 
that jutted out and afforded a slight foothold. 
The little imp must have scrambled up the side 
wall of the well and them tumbled over. As 
T can lay no claim to being a “human fly,” I 
decided that the mother cat, herself, must 
make the rescue, and hoped she would, be in- 
telligent enough to do it when the time came. 
I tied a broad piece of stout cloth about her 
body and to that fastened a piece of rope. 
Then very carefully puss with feet dangling 
was lowered into the well until she, too, rested 
upon the jutting rock. Instantly, she seized 
the kitten in her mouth and thus, bearing her 
child, was hoisted to the surface. 


Scriptural Authority 


Mr. P. Prince, now of Omaha, Nebraska, 
sends us this interesting note: 


“I wonder if you have ever heard the fol- 
lowing story: Some years ago, your Society 
was holding a contest for the best essay writ- 
ten by a pupil in the grammar schools. Among 
other prizes, one was won by a certain little 
lad, and when the awards were made before a 
large assembly of the friends of your Society, 
this little fellow was asked, “Johnnie, why is it 
wrong to dock dogs’ ears and the tails of 
horses?” His reply was, ‘What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder!’ 

“T was not present but have heard this story 
told, and so pass it on.” 


Making Bird-Houses for Profit 
LAURENCE E. ANDREWS 


It is not every boy who does a good turn 
who is rewarded for his kind acts in cash and 
of course that is not the ultimate reward 
either. Herbert Higginbotham, Jr., of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., however, set out, as a Boy Scout, 
to do his good turns by making natural wood- 
bark houses for birds 
in his neighborhood. 

Herbert made such 
attractive and_ rustic 
bird-houses that his 
fame as a maker spread 
from neighbors to other 
people in the city and 
vicinity and he found 
himself engaged in a 
very profitable business 
of building rustic bird- 
houses. Last summer 
he had more orders 
than he could fill, and 
he plans to continue 
this year. He uses a 
knife, saw and glue in 
his operations. For 
some of his products 
he has received sub- 
stantialsums. He 
presented some of his 


houses to the Minn’s 
Bird Sanctuary at 
Princeton. 
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A Filipino Cat and Her Owner 
HOSE who have followed the remarkable 


story of the Band of Mercy work in the 
Philippines which our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society has encouraged and assisted will 
be interested in this picture. It is the photo- 
graph of Mrs. Kenneth L. Morrison, of Cebu, 
with her cat “Beauty.” Mrs. Morrison has 
been of invaluable assistance to the cause of 
humane education and the Philippine S. P. 
C. A. A concert given by her recently 
brought the Society a generous financial 
contribution. 


The Cat with Two Hearts. 


LAURENCE E. ANDREWS 


If everyone thought a little about an animal 
and realized that it had a heart just the same 
as human beings, there might be even less 
cruelty to the quadrupeds in this country. 

Every animal has one heart, but it is not 
every animal that has two hearts. “Sim,” a 


“SIM,” THE CAT WHO CARRIES HER 
HEART ON HER SIDE 


white and gray cat owned by a Westminster, 
Mass., woman, meets the specifications of a 
cat with two hearts: a real one inside in the 
usual place and another in the form of a mark- 
ing of perfect heart shape on her side. The 
peculiar marking has attracted wide attention 
to Sim. The outside “heart” is just as plain 
when the cat is standing on all fours as when 
she is sitting on her haunches. 
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The Feathered Hero 
By MIGNON ROBINSON, a blind girl in New York City 


OUR broken wing is now quite mended 
Pretty bird, and our friendship is ended. 


I have learned to love you so, 
It is hard to let you go. 


I see you looking at the sky 
With longing eyes. You want to fly 


Far, far away to your cozy nest 
Where dwell the birdies you love best. 


They do not know that you are here, 
But still they love you, never fear. 


Days in the cage were very long, 
Yet you brightened them with a song. 


Your heart was breaking, that I know, 
Yet your sadness you did not show. 


How to be patient, brave and true, 
I, a child, have learned from you. 


His Mute Appeal 


CHRISTINE GOLDSMITH 


E had been noticed many times standing at the same 
place, at the same hour every afternoon, a look of sadness 
and appeal in his large brown eyes. At each attempt of his to 
board the car he had been stopped by the conductor who seemed 
surly and unfeeling. Undaunted, he’d try again the next day 
with the same result. This daily occurrence aroused the curi- 
osity of the passengers and they questioned the conductor 
about the persistence of the would-be traveler. The electric 
ear was then running along an open stretch of country, few 
passengers were getting off or on, so the conductor had time 
to tell about this true incident. 

“I may seem cruel and heartless in my treatment toward 
him but he must be broken of this habit of his. You see it’s 
been of long standing and he’s getting to be a nuisance,” 
the man explained. ‘*He’s been trying to get on this car now 
for the last month. How he knows this is the car Tom used 
to run, gets me. You see, Tom was the motorman on this 
ear and that dog was his. Tom loved him like he was a 
human and the dog loved Tom. The dog used to be waiting 
at the same spot at exactly the same hour every afternoon and 
Tom used to let him get on and ride out on the front platform 
with him to the next stop which was the end of Tom’s run; 
he’d be through work then and the dog would trot along home 
with him. 

“Yes, sir, that dog has more intelligence than a good many 
humans have, else how did he know what time to meet this 
ear and which car was Tom’s? Anyway, there he stood every 
day waiting for his master; then last month Tom died.” 
Here the conductor paused to swallow a lump that rose in his 
throat, for he and Tom had been good friends. “Every day 
since, that dog has been at the same spot trying to get aboard 
this car,” he continued. ‘He cannot seem to get it through 
his dog brain that his master is really gone. He probably 
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thinks he’ll find hii still running this car. Now we are trying 
to break him of his habit by cuffing him off.” 

‘Perhaps you could break him quicker if you let him ride just 
once with the new motorman,” one of the passengers suggested. 

“Not a bad idea,” agreed the conductor. So the next day 
when the car stopped at its usual place and the dog tried to 
get on, he was allowed to go out on the front platform where 
he whimpered for joy and started to leap upon the motorman, 
then when he realized it wasn’t his own beloved master, he 
lay down at the motorman’s feet and his whimper of joy 
turned to one of grief. He seemed to sense at last that all 
was not well and his appealing eyes actually seemed to be 
shedding tears. It was a touching sight. At the next stop he 
was put off. Whether he was dazed or his eyes too filled 
with tears will never be known, for as he stood undecided and 
forlorn in the middle of the street as though trying to figure 
it all out, an automobile came tearing along and hit him, 
injuring a leg. Then occurred another remarkable evidence 
of his canine intelligence. He limped to a nearby drug store 
that he had never entered before; walking on three legs and 
holding up a paw, the end of which was hanging limp, he made 
his way to the prescription clerk and eyed him wistfully. 
Whining softly in a mute appeal for help, he glanced from the 
clerk down to his injured foot which was evidently painful. 
The prescription clerk, surprised but understanding, bandaged 
the paw in splints. The dog wagged his tail, licked the clerk’s 
hand in gratitude, and hobbled from the store. 


Be Sure to Pound Tin Cans Flat 


OGS and cats have been seriously hurt by forcing their 
heads into empty tin cans that have contained fish, meat 
or soup. Sometimes they are not able to free themselves. 
Their terror is pitiable; and, if not found, they may run into 
some hiding-place and die a miserable death. It would be 
easy to see that a can, when emptied, is pounded out of shape 
so that no animal can get its head into it. To do this may 
save great suffering. 


FRANCINE MANN AND HER PROTECTOR, SAN 
ANGELO, TEXAS 
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National Observance of the Anniversary 


Humane Sunday, April 14, and Week of April 15-20 Finds Kindness to Animals 
Stressed Everywhere 


O adequate account of the observance 
of Be Kind to Animals Anniversary 
throughout the country can be given 

at this writing because of the tardiness of our 
friends in sending us reports, but from those 
received we glean this brief summary: 

Proclamations were issued by the Govern- 
ors of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia, and Colorado. Thousands 
listened to the radio sermon on ‘God’s Ani- 
mal Creation” by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
on Humane Sunday. 

In Exeter, N. H., the Animal Welfare Soci- 
ety distributed special ‘Kindness Hints,” 
prepared to assist boys and girls in helping 
animals. Addresses in Robinson Seminary 
and the High School were made by Miss Gil- 
bert of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

The Connecticut Humane Society had spe- 
cial articles, some illustrated, in every news- 
paper in the state, and offered three prizes to 
Boy Scouts and three to Girl Scouts for the 
best essay on ‘Kindness to Animals.” 

In Philadelphia, the Enquirer Sunday Maga- 
zine devoted a full page, April 14, to “Furred 
and Feathered Creatures,” with illustrated 
feature articles, poems, and an admonition to 
boys and girls to get busy helping the animals 
and birds. A radio address was given by 
Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, April 15, stressing hu- 
mane education. 

The Western Pennsylvania Humane Soci- 
ety and the Animal Rescue League of Pitts- 
burgh issued folders and cards of unique 
designs for circulation during the Anniver- 
sary. Posters were carried on the spare tires 
of taxicabs, on city wagons, dairy wagons, 
and street railway cars, announcing the special 
Week. A one-act play, “At the Portal,” was 
broadcast by the pupils of Larimer Avenue 
school over station WJAS, while Boy Scouts 
from the Forbes school released toy balloons 
to which were attached cards asking the finder 
to mail them back for free copies of an animal 
book. 

Miss Virginia W. Sargent was responsible 
for radio addresses, sermons, press articles, 
and street railway publicity in Washington, 
D. C., all calling attention to the special 
Anniversary. 

Nearly every church and Sunday-school in 
Winchester, Virginia, observed Humane Sun- 
day with appropriate exercises. The local 
S. P. C. A. had a prominent part in the Apple 
Blossom pageant presented on Thursday and 
Friday at Handley Stadium. 

The mayor of Atlanta, Ga., issued a procla- 
mation “with the hope that new thoughts and 


resolves of kindness will be implanted in the 
hearts of many.” Five other mayors in the 
state issued similar proclamations. 

Under the supervision of Seymour Carroll, 
field representative of the American Humane 
Education Society, the Negro press through- 
out the South carried unusual publicity relat- 
ing to the celebration. In Baltimore, Bishop 
John Hurst preached a special sermon Hu- 
mane Sunday. Others who co-operated were 
President Benjamin F. Hubert of Georgia 
State Industrial College, Savannah, and Dean 
F. M. Stalley of North Carolina State Col- 
lege at Greensboro. Mr. Carroll addressed 
the Georgia State Teachers’ Convention at 
Savannah, and on Sunday spoke before a large 
audience, both white and colored, at Ridge- 
land, S.C. Visits by local women were made 
to many schools in Jacksonville, Florida, 
where humane talks were given. 

In Mobile, Alabama, the Public School 
Currier put out a 10-page illustrated “Hu- 
mane’”’ issue for March, containing about 100 
different contributions on animal subjects 
from pupils. This was by far the most com- 
plete and significant school number on hu- 
mane subjects we have ever seen. Superin- 
tendent W. C. Griggs and his competent asso- 
ciates and assistants of the editorial staff are 
entitled to heartiest congratulations. 

The Arcade Theater, New Orleans, as for 
several years past, exhibited Be Kind to 
Animals slides before large crowds during the 
Week. 

The Texas State Humane Society met at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Dallas, April 15, when Theo. 
D. Meyer, president of the Humane Defense 
League, Houston, delivered an address on 
“The Duty of Humanitarians toward the 
Animal Kingdom.” The Dallas News of 
April 14 published a Humane Sunday and 
Animal Kindness Week cartoon. 

All local Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Fort Worth, Texas, arranged special humane 
programs, made up of essays, plays, and exhi- 
bitions of bird-houses. The humane pageant, 
by Mrs. Emanuel Toomim, was presented in 
several Texas cities. Mrs. Toomim, as state 
chairman of humane education, who had just 
completed nine visits to district Parent- 
Teacher conventions, gave an address in Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, at Hunts- 
ville, April 18, and other addresses in different 
cities during the Week. In the St. James 
(Colored) Baptist church, Fort Worth, an 
elaborate Humane Sunday program was pre- 
sented, arranged by F. Rivers Barnwell, field 
worker of the American Humane Education 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘“‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘for the use of the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), incorporated by 
special Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


ANIMALS 


June, 1929 


Society. Poster and bird-house building con. 
tests were held in the Negro schools of the 
city in competition for prizes offered by him, 

“The biggest ‘Week’ Seattle has ever had,” 
is the report that came to us from King 
County Humane Society of that city. The 
Tacoma Humane Society held a very success. 
ful poster and essay contest in the schools, 
the Sunday Ledger and other newspapers eo- 
operating with generous publicity. 

In San Francisco parochial and other schools 
featured the life of St. Francis of Assisi in the 
Week’s observance, while plays and pageants 
provided by the Latham Foundation for the 
Promotion of Humane Education were dis- 
tributed through co-operation with the local 
S. P. C. A. in the public schools. The Publie 
Library displayed school posters on humane 
themes. Troops of Boy Scouts and_ other 
groups gave demonstrations at the head- 
quarters of the San Francisco Society which 
sponsored the city’s observance of the Anni- 
versary. 


For Just Two Lapwings 


The lapwing, a handsomely crested plover, 
whose eggs we are told are, or have been, sold 
in the London markets as great delicacies, is 
undoubtedly highly valued in France if this 
telegram from Paris is to be trusted :— 

Paris, April 23—Omer Robin was fined 
$4,000 and his automobile, valued at $1,800, 
was confiscated, for shooting two lapwings 
from his car during the closed season. Had it 
not been for his previous good conduct the 
court added that Robin would also have been 
sentenced to eight days in prison. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
ete., of Our Dumb Animals, published monthly, at Nor- 
wood, Mass., required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Publishers—The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Norwood, Mass. 

Editor—Guy Richardson, Back Bay Station, Boston, 
M 


ass. 
Managing Editor—Francis H. Rowley, President, 
Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 

Business Managers—Officers of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of 
stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
stock.) 

The Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (Charitable Corporation.) 1 funds and 
property controlled by Board of Directors. Francis 
H. Rowley, President; Guy Richardson, Secretary; 
Albert A. Pollard, Treasurer. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities. 

None. 
Guy Richardson, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this eleventh 
day of April, 1929. \ 
L. Willard Walker, Notary Public 


[Seal] 


(My commission expires Jan. 30, 1931.) 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
Postage free to any part of the 


One dollar per year. 
world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. ¥ ; 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 

$100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 

For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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